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capable of a correct judgment as those who hold the purse 
strings. This the public is coming to recognize. The brave 
men of brawn cannot be so easily duped as formerly. 
Nor can they be frightened or forced into the acceptance 
of unreasonable conditions ; except it be when the grim 
monster, Want, threatens to invade the home-circle. 
Labor has not received proper consideration. The honest 
ox has always done the work, and the sleek " golden 
calf" has always gotten the worship. We wouid not say 
"Down with the golden calf," but rather, "Up with the 
honest ox to the level of the golden calf," that he may 
obtain his just meed of recognition. Arbitration looks to 
this proper levelling. Let brawn exercise its brain and 
its conscience, and make its strong appeal before the open 
court of public sentiment ; let it lay aside the puerilities 
of the secret lodge, and urge its claims in the ears of rea- 
son and humanity, and it will not be long till, by a blood- 
less warfare, by absolutely peaceable measures, it will 
stand where, as individual men and as an organized force, 
it is clearly entitled to stand, namely : on an equality of 
power, influence and respectability with the representatives 
of wealth. 

(5) The use of arbitration for the settlement of dif- 
ferences is a duty to society in general. Society is the 
prolific mother of all industrial enterprises. In endowing 
her children, she has not forgotten to reserve some por- 
tion for herself. When her rights are disturbed she is 
certainly entitled to be heard. Every time when, by 
strike or lockout, an industrial enterprise, be it a railroad, 
a mine, a packing house or what not, is interrupted or 
suspended, society's reserved rights — maternal rights, 
remember — are invaded. Society in general should 
insist upon her maternal rights, and should demand that 
all difficulties injuriously affecting her should be speedily 
settled by arbitration. That society possesses the " right 
of eminent domain," there can be no question. That the 
exercise of this right is the condition of its preservation 
is equally clear. In order that the truly constitutional 
" provision for the general welfare " may be secured, we 
must have Boards of Arbitration, Courts of Conciliation, 
or Peace Courts, as you may please to call them. I 
would not favor the compulsory feature advocated by 
some enthusiastic friends of arbitration. Public sentiment 
will add the element of compulsion, by consigning to 
commercial ostracism every party which refuses to sub- 
mit its interest in a strife to a properly constituted Board 
of Arbitration. Already in several of our States statutory 
peace provisions have proved a blessing. Massachusetts, 
New York and North Dakota are examples, Geo. May 
Powell, of Philadelphia, is authority for the statement that 
" the peace-courts of France settle over half a million 
differences every year, multitudes of which get no further 
than the conciliatory committee." Why may not the 
social and commercial interests of our own country reap 
the rewards of a similar beneficent provision ? May we 



not hope that the results of the investigation now in pro- 
gress in Chicago regarding the causes leading to the recent 
riots in that city may give us a starting point for a move- 
ment all along the line in the interests of arbitration as 
society's provision against the repetition of the disturbing 
experiences of the past summer? 

(6) The policy of arbitration opens a field for the exer- 
cise of the offices of religion and reason. The church must 
be in touch with society. It cannot hold itself aloof from the 
practical problems of the social world and expect to deal 
with the individual for his spiritual good with any meas- 
ure of success. When, as in the use of peace measures 
for the settlement of differences, society is in a mood for 
reflection, for thought, for consideration, then religion 
finds a fruitful field for the exercise of its motives, and 
reason finds an opening for the lodgment of its strong 
appeals. Thus the policy of arbitration, when once 
acknowledged and accepted, becomes a veritable school 
of character in which the higher nature, that of the head 
and heart, is instructed, encouraged, helped to dominate 
the lower nature, that of force and passion. 

Without further pursuing this discussion, I will simply 
add in conclusion that the principle of arbitration is a 
Bible principle. If "in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety," and " wisdom is better than weapons of 
war," every member of the great brotherhood of which 
God is the author, will in the interests of all as well as of 
himself, seek that safety in times of difficulty which is 
insured by the counsel and wise decision of arbitration. 
Dr. H. C. Haydn, of Cleveland, Ohio, says, and I am sure 
we will all agree with him, '' Put Christ's love of the 
brotherhood and the ethics of the gospel into practical 
exercise and the problem is solved." That is what we 
plead for to-day. 

ARE WE BETTER THAN THEY? 

BY JOHN BRANSON . 

What do we who call ourselves Christians say that 
Christ is to the Jew ? One thing we believe is that the 
Jew does not see in the Son of Mary the Messiah. He 
cannot see in Him the one that shall bring liberty to the 
captive ; cannot see in Him their Deliverer and their King. 
And we Christians rail at them and call them blind and 
ask, " How read you Isaiah 53d chapter?" Who is it 
that the prophet there speaks of, if it is not the Messiah, 
the Christ, and we are astonished at their blindness. 
Now let us who call ourselves Christians look a little at 
ourselves and see if we are not suffering more or less from 
a similar spiritual blindness. We profess to be Christians, 
followers of Christ, praying as Christ taught His fol- 
lowers to pray, "Our Father who art in Heaven." For 
whom was this prayer formulated? The Jew? The Ro- 
man? The Englishman? The American? No, no. 
Every man, every woman, every child on this earth has a 
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right to say " Our Father." Then if He is our Father, 
what are we to one another? We must be brethren, 
members of the same family. Where do we get authority 
to justify the building of ships of war, and the making of 
swords and guns? Now God is not only our Father, but 
He is in Heaven where He can see every part of this earth 
and hear all. Do we hallow His Name in building mon- 
sters of destruction to murder and kill brethren? We 
pray that His Kingdom may come. Is the Kingdom of 
God a kingdom of war, or is it a kingdom of peace and 
joy and love? And yet we pray, "Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven." This prayer is nearly nineteen 
hundred years old and Christians all through these cen- 
turies have prayed this prayer again and again. Do we 
mean it? Do we understand it? Do we understand what 
we are doing when we pray as Christ hath directed? 
Certainly Heaven is not disrupted by war ; is not the 
theatre of continued wars. Further on in the Lord's 
Prayer, we pray to ba given our daily bread aad yet in 
war when the soldier needs food, he takes his daily bread 
from the defenceless widow or by force of arms takes it 
from his brother. Does this not look like pure mockery? 
Pray to God as He has directed us to pray and yet de- 
fend war and the stern, relentless usages of war ! "For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors." Do we for- 
give those who are in debt to us, who may owe us a few 
dollars or a few hundred dollars, but overtaken by mis- 
fortune are not able to pay ; who would but cannot pay? 
Now, God is willing to take us into His household and 
accept our services as co-workers with Him, but if we 
pray this prayer aud do not do the things He has com- 
manded us, can He not, will He not say unto us, " Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which [ de- 
sire you to do?" Can we expect strangers to the house- 
hold of faith to believe in Him, when so many of us act 
as if we did not believe in His sayings? Why are we 
astonished that the world is not rapidly captured for 
Christ by faith in Him with such manifest inconsistency 
upon the part of so many of his people? "Brethren, these 
things ought not so to be." 
Philadelphia. 

RICH IN HEROES. 

They wore swords and bore lance in the days of old, 
and poets sang of them and the tourney ennobled them. 
But in these days they bend busy in the affairs of life, 
with the sweat of toil upon their brows, the grime of 
labor, mayhap, upon their hands, and silence on their 
lips, the world and man not noting them. And so we 
have come to think that the heroes have passed with the 
crusade, and the joust, and the lilt and tilt of romance. 
They sang merrily and they fought bravely, those knights 
of old. They leaped down for lady's glove fallen into 
the arena where lions crouched expectant ; sprang nimbly 
into the breach where cuirassed death played havoc, and 



turned a rout to victory ; did right royal deeds to win a 
chaplet or inspire a verse ; and the troubadours remem- 
bered them, and the king smiled down from the throne, 
and' the lady was gracious in the chamber. High em- 
prise was plumed and decked with favors in the golden 
age, and pride grew rich in the rewards of valor. It was 
easy to be brave when bravery meant preferment, and 
when courage won the purse of Fortunatus, from which 
ran a golden stream of guerdons ; when scars were the 
passports to the love of dainty mistresses, and a deed 
well done was a prize well won. 

This is the iron age, and the strong law of circumstance 
makes each man lord of his own, but of none other, and 
his dominion is over self and his service for self. The 
new conditions make fact monarch, and romance seems 
to have fled where the dryads hide. But, for all that, the 
hero lives, though he hold the plow, or swing the axe, or 
draw the water, or sit at the desk, or drive an engine. 
Materialism may grind the lives of men, but the soul of 
the hero shines through the murk when the hour comes 
with its appeal to him. 

The old order was impulse, valor in the contempt of 
fear, pride in the pleasure of daring. The new order is 
the firm, inflexible loyalty of conscience to the decrees of 
duty. And the new order is the higher, the greater. The 
courage that obliterates self, not for glorious achieve- 
ment, not for the swift applause of an onlooking world, 
but in supreme obedience to the stern demand of duty, is 
the finest expression of the valiant soul. 

This age is rich in heroes — men who put their lives un- 
questioningly to the service of duty, without expectation 
of reward or approbation ; who confront danger, not be- 
cause there are laurels in view, but because they have 
assumed a trust they will not betray ; who go calmly 
down to death, not in despair of life, but in respect of 
the faith reposed in them. When that man, James Root, 
who carried his train through a sea of fire, was applauded 
for his heroism, he answered from a bed of pain, "I only 
did my duty." 

Sometimes duty demands that men die for their fellow- 
men, and they so placed die without a thought of heroism, 
merely loyal to their duty ; but we who look on know 
right well that a hero's heart stopped beating with every 
last gasp for breath. This stern age that seems to make 
men selfish, does indeed make men grand. It is the sur- 
face self that confounds us ; the self that lives in the 
honest heart is altruistic, and counts its life nothing when 
other lives require its sacrifice. 

We are richer in heroes to-day than the world was ever 
rich before. Let the need speak and the man is there. 
The lowly, unknown toiler of to-day is hailed as a savior 
tomorrow. Of old the hero made his occasion ; in these 
greater days occasion makes the hero, and though we do 
not crown him with garlands or enrich him with gifts, we 
live the happier for him, and earth is the sweeter because 
of him, for the hero of to-day is the man faithful unto 
death at his post, he who does his duty and falters not 
when duty becomes a menace. We are a Nation because 
we have so many such heroes. — Inter-Ocean. 



